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POLITICAL PRESSURES
Organized lobbying does not take place in Britain on
the same scale as in the United States, but pressure groups of
various kinds do exist. Some pressure groups can be regarded
as adjuncts of political parties; some exist to protect or pro-
mote some sectional interest (veterans, old people, farmers);
and a surprisingly large number advocate social reforms of
various kinds for reasons of altruism rather than self-interest
(the abolition of the death penalty, the welfare of animals,
the promotion of world government).
The difference between Britain and the United States in
this matter of lobbying and pressure group activity derives in
the main from the differences between the party systems in
the two countries. British parties are more clearly identifiable
with political, economic and sockl ideas than are parties in the
United States; because of the parliamentary form of govern-
ment and the absence of any inflexible separation of powers,
British parties are more highly organized and more rigidly
disciplined than are parties in the United States; moreover,
Britain is more compact and homogeneous than the United
States, with the result that nation-wide political ideas more
easily emerge. The problem in Britain is not so much how to
deal constructively with sectional and regional pressures as
how to prevent the Administration, the Civil Service, and the
central party organs from resisting the free expression of
political views in the interests of efficient government*
If the Prime Minister and his colleagues in the Adminis-
tration did not have total responsibility for the government of
the country, they could afford to relax party discipline and
permit greater freedom among their supporters in the House
of Commons. Whether the evolution of parties led to Cabinet
government or Cabinet government led to the evolution of
parties is something on which scholars are not agreed; but the